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suggested in the Note of the Minister of Justice, they
would swallow any pill if it were gilded lightly.

While the Egyptian Government was engaged in
these tasks Lt.-General Sir John Maxwell had suc-
ceeded Major-General the Hon, J. Byng in the
military command of Egypt. The latter was pre-
eminently a fighting soldier, whose genius did not lie
in administration. No surprise was expressed, there-
fore, when he was transferred to a more important
theatre of military operations. General Maxwell was
a fine example of the resolute, yet cautious, soldier
administrator. A better choice for the Egyptian
command at that juncture could hardly have been
made. He knew Egypt thoroughly, and in the course
of his previous service in that country he had made
many friends among its inhabitants. The new-
comer's position from the first was no sinecure.
Difficulties piled up around him. Attack was threaten-*
ing from without and disaffection brewing within,
Yet he never lost heart or patience. His inexhaustible
energy caused him in course of time to accept burdens
which more properly belonged to the Civil Govern-
ment, and there were detractors who declared that
Maxwell assumed an authority over Egypt beyond his
legitimate military functions. But such critics lost
sight of the fact that once a country is placed under
martial law the final arbiter in nearly all matters
must be the commander of the military garrison, and
Maxwell was too conscientious a soldier to shrink from,
or to surrender to the Civil Power, his own responsibility.

One of his earliest duties was the disposal of enemy
subjects, who, from age, infirmity, or long residence
in Egypt, hitherto had remained unmolested. It
is characteristic of General Maxwell's thoroughness
that he made a personal investigation of the history
of each individual before deciding his fate* Essentially
a broad-minded man, he refused to act harshly towards